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In the number of the Journal Asiatique for September- 
October 1895 which has recently reached me , 1 have greeted 
with no small pleasure Messrs. Levi and Cjiavahnxs' learned 
article on the Itinerary of Ou-k’ong c which unexpectedly 
opens up to us ä fresh source of most valuable information 
for an obscure period of Indian history. 

In the account which we receive there of Omk'ong's 
wanderings through Central Asia and India, the notices relating 
to the Chinese pilgrim's visit of Kagmlr have naturally attracted 
my special interest, in view of the labours I have devoted for 
some years back to the elucidation of Kalhana's Chronicle of 
Kagmlr. Considering the attention which Messrs. Levi and 
Chavannbs* important publication is sure to receive among 
Indologists ? it will 7 perhaps, be acceptable if I venture to 
communicate here the observations which a rapid comparison 
of these new data with those furnished by the liajatar&ngini 
has suggested to me, I need scarcely say that they are put 
forward with all the reserve which my ignorance of Chinese 
and consequent inability to judge independently in matters like 
the Chinese transcriptions of Indian names, enjoins upon me. 
In offering these remarks I am actuated only by the hope 
that the learned editors and other competent scholars may 
possibly find them of some use for further investigation. 

Ou-k'ong reached Kagmjr from the Kabul Valley and 
Gandhära (the modern Peshawer district) in the year 759 a. d. 

Sitaumgaber. d. phil.-hist. Cl. CXXXV. Bd. 7. Abb. 1 
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lie took there the final vows of a Buddhist Qramana and spent 
there no less than four years, engaged, as we are told in the 
Itinerary (L’ltindraire d'Ou-K'ong. Journal Asiatique, 1895, 
V'l, p. 356), in the study of Sanskrit and in pilgrimages to 
sacred sites of which the Valley has always boasted in abun¬ 
dance. If we may judge from this long stay — the longest 
which Ou-kong seems to have made anywhere in India after 
assuming the monk’s garb, — our pilgrim appears to have 
fully realised the attractions both spiritual and material, whicli- 
the Valley has at all times offered to pious visitors, — in parti¬ 
cular if they hailed from northern climes. 1 

(o this circumstance we may attribute the comparative 
fullness of the notices relating to Ka 5 mlr which strikingly con¬ 
trast with the very meagre statements given by the biography 
as to Ou-k’ong’s visits to the most saered sites in India pro¬ 
per, such as Kapilavastu, Kujinanagara, etc. 

Messrs. Levi and Chavannes have already pointed out 
m an instructive note, L’Itineraire, p. 362, that the picture 
winch Ou-k’ong’s relation gives us of the flourishing condition 
of the Buddhist establishments and shrines in Kayralr during 
the time of his visit, fully agrees with the numerous notices 
which we find in the Käjataraüginl as to the erection of Vihfiras 
and Stupas under King Lalitäditya-Muktäplffa. In the reign 
of the latter or the period immediately following must have 
fallen the visit of the Chinese pilgrim. 2 


* Z° j£® <Iay * he M ° CCa 1 ' ilgrims from Y*rkaad, Kashgar and other «arts 
o Chinese TurkestSn regularly pass the summer months in Kaemir 
whether on their way to the Indian plains or on the return journey en 
route for LadSk. They can be seen in numbers at the pilgrimages to 
the more popular of the Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. I have 
never met on the march these ruddy-faced pilgrims from the North, 
cheerful to behold in their homely fur-coats and imposing boots, without 
thinking of Hiouen-tsang and other Buddhist pilgrims who may have 
ollowed his track through the ,paradis terrestro des Indes' to the sacred 
places of the dusty hot plains. 

Hut the data ot the Annals of the T’ang dynasty necessitate an adjust- 
ment in Kalhapa’s Chronology of the Kärkota dynasty, and in particular 
indicate a later date for Lalitäditya-Muktäplda than that assumed in the 
iromcle (699—735), has already been pointed out by General Cm- 
itmoMAK, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 91 sq., and Professor Bühles, 
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Notes on On-k’ong’s account of Kagmir. 

Ou-k'ong* found in the kingdom more than three hundred 
monasteries or Viharas, nine of which are distinctly named in 
the Itinerary ( Journal Asiatique, p. 354). But none of these 
have yet been identified. 

The first in the list is ,the monastery of Mowng-ti c in which 
Ou-k'ong appears chiefly to have pursued his studies. Its 
Sanskrit name was Moung-ti-wei-houo~lo which is re-transcribed 
by the editors into Mundi-vihara. The Itinerary clearly indi¬ 
cates the identity of Wei-houo-lo with the term Vihära and 
further informs us that ,this monastery was built by the King 
of Northern India after he had obtained the dignity'* That 
the signs Moung-ti are intended to represent the name of this 
king, can be shown from twofold evidence. 

In the account of Gandhüra which follows immediately 
after that of Kagmir, the Itinerary, p. 356, mentions a number 
of monasteries founded there by members of the royal family 
descended from Kaniska or by relatives of the king of the 
Turks (Tou-lciue). With reference to these establishments we 
are distinctly told that each of them had received its name 
from the founder. 

Though no express statement of this kind is found with * 
reference to the Kagmir monasteries, yet we find among the 
names of the latter designations exactly corresponding to, or 
identical with, those used for the Grandhära Yihäras. Thus we* 
have in both lists a monastery of the K'o-toen who is des¬ 
cribed as the queen of the Turks. The Editors are unques¬ 
tionably right in recognizing in this name the well-known Tur¬ 
kish title Kätün which is borne by the Khan's wife. Again 
both lists mention monasteries founded ,by the son of the king 
of Turks': they are designated as the monasteries of Yeli-te-le 
and T’e-kr’in-li, respectively, both names evidently representing, 
as assumed by the Editors, Turkish titles for younger members 
of the ruling family. In view of these coincidences the assump¬ 
tion seems justified that the same system of nomenclature for 
religious estaplislmients prevailed in both countries, and that 

Indian Antiquary , If, p. 106 . The exact extent of this adjustment cannot 
ho determined without fresh evidence, independent of Kalhaya’s state¬ 
ments as to the lengths of the individual reigns, the accuracy of which 
we have at present no moans of testing. 

1 * 
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accordingly the Kagmlr Vihäras whose founders are referred 
to in Ou-k’ong’s account, bore the names or titles of those 
who established them. 


We are led to the same conclusion by an examination 
of the names which Kalhaiia’s Chronicle has recorded of Vihäras 
founded in Kagmlr. Apart from four Vihäras referred to in 
the first and least historical canto of the Chronicle — the state¬ 
ments of which regarding particular foundations can often be 
shown to be based on very vague traditions — we find that alt 
Vihäras whose names are specified, were with one exception 
called after the founders or, in rare instances, after the 
latters near relatives. 1 


1 The Vihäras thus named are the following’: The Vihära called Am r ta- 
•bhavana, III. 9, founded by the queen Amj-taprabhä; the Indradevibha- 
vanavihära, III. IS, VIII. 1172, comp. VIII. 1172, founded by queen In- 
diadevl; Vihäras founded by Khädanä, Sammä and other queens of 
Meghaväliana under their own names, III, 14; the Jayendravikara, esta¬ 
blished by Jayondra, III. 355, V. 428; the Anunyabhavana founded by 
queen Anangalekhä, IV. 3; the PraJcägilcävihära of queen PrakaijadevI; 
IV. 79; the Räjmihära , called after King (Bäja) Mnktäpida, IV. 200 
(VII. 1335); the Kayyavihnra founded by King Kayya of Lata, IV. 210; 
the Oankunavi/ulra built by the Tuhkhära (,'ankima, IV. 211 (see below); 
tlie Skandabhavanamhära . VI. 137 (VIII. 1442), evidently the vihära 
mentioned in III. 380 as having been built by Skandagupta; the Diddä- 
mlmra, built by queen Diddä, VI. 303, VIII. 580; the Sidlävihära, built 
in honor of Sülls, VIII. 248. 3318; the Bijjavihura. erected by Dhanva 
ia memory of his deceased wife Bijjä, VIII. 3343. 

The Vihäras mentioned with special names in the first- Tarahga 
are the Narendrahhavana and Saurasa Vihäras ascribed to King Su- 
rendra, I. 93 sq.; the Vihära of Jcdora (probably a local name) attributed 
to King Janaka/and the Dharmüranyamhära connected with the legen¬ 
dary account of King A$oka. Regarding the grave doubts attaching to 
the names of Surendra, Janaka and other kings which Kalhana took 
from Helaraja’s PärthmmiU, see the very just remarks of Br. Hultzsch, 
Indian Antiquary XVIII, p. 69. — The solitary exception alluded to 
above is the name Krtdarmiamhära which King Muktaplja is said to 
have given to a monastery he founded while at play (krltjan) IV, 184. 
According to Kalinina’s statement IV. 182 sqq., this kind of fanciful, 
name-giving appears to have been a personal fad of Muktäpnja. 

i'he following is a list of passages in which the Chronicle men¬ 
tions particular vihäras without, however, indicating their names: I. 147. 
169. 199; HI. 11. 380. 464. 476; IV. 188.215. 216. 507; VII. 121; VIII. 
246. 3362. 





The identical system of naming can be traced through 
the whole of the Chronicle in the far more numerous names 
of Brahminical shrines. They are almost invariably formed 
by adding the term -Igvara (iqa) } in the case of Qiva-temples 
(or lifigas), or -svtimzn (kegava), in the case of Yisiiu temples, 
to the name-of the person who erected the shrine or sacred 
image. 1 

It must, however, be noted in connection herewith that 
the names of monasteries and other sacred places which are 
formed in the manner above indicated, show often the names 
of the founders in an abbreviated form. Tims we have 
Amytabhavana for Amrtafprabhajbhavana, Anangabkavana for 
Anangalleklnljbhavana, JSkaiidabhavanavihära for SkandafguptaJ- 
bhavanavikara (see p. 4, note 1) and similarly in the case of 
Brahminical shrines names like Mihiregvara for a foundation 
of king Mihirakula. (Räjat. I. 307 ), etc. 2 

It is to be regretted that the king from whom the 
Monng-ti Vihära received its name, cannot at present be identified 
with absolute certainty. The form Muftdi with which Mount) tA is 
transcribed by the Editors, bears no resemblance to any name 
found in the Chronicle nor is it Sanskrit. If a conjecture 
departing from the transcription of the editors can claim 
consideration I should venture to suggest the possibility of the 
form Moung-ti hiding an abbreviated and prakritised form of 
the name of king Ahiktäplda of Kacmir, This king whom 
the Chronicle generally calls by his other name Lalitaditya, 
is mentioned by the Annals of the T’ang dynasty under the 
name of Mou4o-pi as having sent an embassy to the Imperial 
court with the offer of an alliance. 3 

1 Compare Professor Bühl Eids remarks in .Report of a tour made in search 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Kashmir , p. CXXXI, note. 

2 Other examples in the Chronicle are: Prwvarcqvara, founded by King 
Pravarasena III. 100; Jiane$vara (Ranaditya) III. 454; Amrtegoara (Amyta- 
prabliä) III. 463; Muktasvämin (Muktaplda) IV. 188; Amntisvämin 
(Avantivarman) V. 45, and many more. 

3 See Abel-REMUSAT, Nouveaux melanges asiatiques , I, p. 197. The iden¬ 
tity of Mou-lo-pi with Muktapida appears to have been first recognized 
by Reinaud; comp, his MSnoire sur VInde , in M&moires de VAcad&nie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome XVIII, 2° par tie, p. 189 aqq* 
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The Chronicle describes Muktaplyla as a most powerful 
monarch whose march of victory extended over the whole of 
India and reached in the North the countries of the Tuhkharas 
(Tokhäristän) and Bhauffas (Tibet). The traditional account 
of these conquests, as preserved for us in Kalhana’s lengthy 
relation IV. 126—180, is, no doubt, greatly exaggerated. But 
whatever the facts underlying it may have been, the existence 
of such a tradition itself appears sufficient to explain why Ou- 
k’ong visiting Ka§nnr, perhaps, a number of years after Muktä- 
plda’s death, should have heard his name mentioned there as 
that of a great king who ruled over the whole of northern India. 

It is exactly in connection with such a tradition that we 
find Muktaplda referred to in AuberünI’s India. The latter 
speaks of a king of Kaymlr called Muttai (^i) whose victory 
over the Turks was commemorated by the inhabitants of that 
country by a special festival. "According to their account he 
ruled over the whole world.” 1 * 

Albenml adds some remarks criticising this belief as 
unhistorical and in the course of them acquaints us with the fact 
that the time which the people of Kaymir assigned to this 
king, was ,not much anterior' to his own time. This circum¬ 
stance leaves little doubt as to the identity of Muttai with 
Muktaplda. 3 

In Muttai as well as in the Mou-to-pi of the Chinese 
Annals we have evidently attempts to represent a prakritised, 
i. e., Kaymirl form of the name. In such a form the k of the 
Sanskrit Muktä- would necessarily appear assimilated to the 
following t. The double t is, as usually in such cases, not 
indicated in the Chinese transcription, 3 hut it appears in the 
form given by the MS. of the India. 

I must leave it to competent Chinese scholars to determine 
whether and in what manner the Moung-ti of Ou-k’ong could 
be accounted for as the transcription of a form *Mutta or 


1 Seo Professor SachAu’s translation of ALh&rUnVs India , II, p. 178:; also 
bis texfc-edition, p. PA V. 

* [Compare regarding an earlier identification of these two names the 
atijpplementaty note below, p. 31.] 

3 See Stanislas Julien, Methode pour dechiffrer et transcrirc les noms San- 
scj'its, p. 50. 
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* Muttä for Mukta- or Mukta-. 1 Both the latter forms appear 
as abbreviations of Muktcipicla in the names of temples mentioned 
by Kalhana. Thus one of the great temples erected by the 
v king at Parihäsapura 2 bore the name of Muktäkeqava, IV. 196. 
201, whereas the Visnu-temple which he erected at Huskapura, 
IV. 188, was called Muktasvcmin. 

The last named verse mentions also a great Vihära which 
Muktapnja founded at Huskapura, but does not record its 
name. 3 This Vihära is the only one in the long list of Muktä- 
pftja's foundations of which the name is not specifically stated 
by Kalhana, May we conclude from this particular circum¬ 
stance and the analogy of the name Muktasvämin given to a 
shrine at the same place, that the name of this Vihära was 
*Muktavihum , the conjectured original of Öu-k’ong’s 9 Moung- 
ti-ivei-houo-lo*? 

If so, we could easily understand why another great Vihära 
which the king is subsequently said to have built at Parihäsa¬ 
pura (IV. 200, see also VII. 1335), received in evident contra¬ 
distinction the designation of Bäjamhära ,the King’s Vihära*. 

The town of Huskapura is undoubtedly the modern Uskilr, 
situated opposite to Var&mal (Skr. Varähamüla, vulgo Bärämfila) 
on the left bank of the Vitastä where the latter leaves the 
Valley of Kkgmlr. 4 The position of Muktäplrja’s Vihära is 
possibly indicated by the remains of a large Stupa which can 
still he traced about 400 yards to the west of the village of 
Uskur immediately at the foot of the bills. Kalhana distinctly 
mentions in the verse quoted above the building of a Stupa 
along with that of a Vihära at Huskapura. 5 6 

1 Stan. Jijlten, l c, p. 49, mentions a few rare instances in which the 
final letters tip of certain Chinese syllables must be left out of conside¬ 
ration in restoring the Sanskrit words transcribed. 

2 See p. 20, note 1 below. 

3 tena Ihifkapure gr'imän Muktasvämi vyadhiyata | bphadvihäro bhupena sa~ 
stupagea mahalmana ]| 

4 Comp. General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 100 and 
gloss on Räjatarangim I. 168, where the foundation of the place is 
ascribed to the Turii§ka king Ilufkd, the OOHl^Kl of the Indo-Sey- 

thian coins and the Huviska of the inscriptions. 

6 General Cunningham, L c., p. 1.00, states that the Roy. G. W. Co wie who 
visited Usklir on his behalf (probably in 1865), found there a ,Buddhist 
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If our suggested identification of Ou-K'ong’s Moung-ti 
Vihära with MuktUpida/s convent at Huskapura is well founded, 
the mention of the former at the head of Ou-k’ong’s list can 
scarcely be considered accidental. The Chinese pilgrim coining 
from Gandhära must have entered Ka$mir through the pass 
of Varfihamflla which the Itinerary subsequently (see page 23) 
refers to as the western entrance of the kingdom. Muktäphja’s 
Vihära at Huskapura was then likely to have been his first 
place of rest and study in the Valley. We can thus easily 
explain why the Itinerary, otherwise so sparing of details, 
should have recorded just of the Moung-ti Vihära, that Ou- 
k’ong heard there the pllas read and subsequently studied 
there the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins. The places first 
visited and the subjects first studied on the entry into a new 
country are likely to leave a lasting impression. 

1 liouen-tsang too had, more than a century earlier, entered 
Kaymlr by ,1a porte de pierre qui est la porte occidentale du 
royuume 1 ( Vie de Hiouen-tsang , trad. Stan. Julien, p. 90) 
and had passed his first night there ,dans un couvent appelo 
FIou-$e-kiorlo‘. Gen. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 100, has long ago recognized in this name which Stan. Julien 
restored as Huskara, the equivalent of Huskapura and the 
modern LTskiir, The reception accorded to Hiouen-tsang by 
the priests of this convent, after a vision during that first 
night had revealed to them the spiritual greatness of their 
guest, might seem a curious parallel to what the Itinerary 
records of the studies which Ou-k’ong, liis humble successor, 
carried on in the Moung-ti Vihära- 

It has been, necessary to discuss at some length the evi¬ 
dence supporting the indentification proposed for the first monas¬ 
tery in Ou k’oug’s list, as the Chinese rendering of its name 


Stupa quite instact*. It was not destined to remain so much longer. In 
the summer 1891 when I iirst visited the spot, I found there only a 
mass of shapeless ddbris .covering the site of what was once the Stüpa 
referred to. According to the villagers’ statements the mound had been 
dug into years ago by some ,Sahib’s 1 orders. He appears to have found 
there some relics and in the course of his excavations to have levolled 
tho structure to the ground. I have not been able to trace any report 
of this "exploration". 
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would not immediately lead us in the right direction. We 
are in for better position in regard to the second monastery 
which the Itinerary mentions under the name of Ngo-mi-t’o- 
p’o-wan. 

This name the Editors have proposed, though with hesita¬ 
tion, to restore to Äniitübha-vana. But according to the phone¬ 
tic value indicated in Stan. Julien’« Methode pour dedivffrer 
et transcrire les noms samcrits for the several characters and 
in particular for fo (No. 2069 in his list of phonetic cha¬ 
racters) , Ngo-mi-t’o-p 1 o-ioan can equally well be taken as a 
transcription of ; v, Aniita-bhavana . Adopting the latter reading, 
it is difficult not to recognize in it a prakritized form of the 
name Amrtabhavana given according to Kalhana’s statement, 
III. 9, to the high Vihara which Amrtaprabhä chief queen of 
Meghavähana of Kacmir erected ,for the benefit of foreign 
Bhik$us*. 1 

Amrtabhavana is composed of Ainfta , a form of the 
queen’s name, shortened bhimavat , used after the custom indi¬ 
cated above, and of the term bhavana ,house*, ,residence* 
which we have met already in the names of se veral Vi haras. 2 

In order to account for the form underlying the Chinese 
transcription of the first part of the name, we must utilize the 
evidence of the form in which the word amrta has survived 
in modern Eayrairi. 

1 hlwgiiya decyabhikpuiimh vallabhä&yämHapra.bhä | viharam uccair Amrtabha- 
vana/chyam afcarayat || 

2 See p. 4, note 1; compare also the Moräkabhavana, founded by Moraka, 
III. 356. 

The word bhavana as the designation of a sacred site survives to 
this day in the Ka^miri name JBavan (shortened from Matrßhavam^ i. e., 
Skr. Matsyabhavana) by which the famous spring and tirtha of Martaiuja 
in the eastern part of the Valley is commonly known. It is also con¬ 
tained in the name Lok a bman given to a fine Nag-a or sacred spring 
situated in the Bring Pargana, 75° 12' Long., 33° 38' Lat. (the place 
is probably the same as the Lokayunya of Kalhana IV. 193, VII. 1239, 
1357 etc.). The site of the Skandabhamnavihäi-a, VI. 137, VIII. 1442, 
has been traced by me m a quarter of £rlnagar, bearing to this day 
the name of Khand^havan (for Skandahhavana). Kazmin regularly re¬ 
places the sonant aspirates by the corresponding unaspirated sonants 
(bh by etc.), comp. Indian Antiquary, XXIV. 348. 
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The KacmTrl derivative of ainrta is found in the words 
iint a dara and änt ä lav u 1 which correspond to Sanskrit amrladhärä 
and amrtalava. The first term is used for the designation 
of a continuous small stream of water such as is found oozing 
through the rock in several of the sacred caves of Kacmtr 
(e. in the cave of Bum°zu near the Märtä.n<Ja tlrtha); the 
second is applied, euphemistically it would seem , to the marks 
left on the skin of those who have suffered from smallpox. * I 2 
In these words as well as in the name of the village Änt a b avail 
which, as will be seen below, has in all probability received 
its name from the Amytabhavana Vihära itself, we find Skr. 
amyta represented by Kagm. änt a . 

This phonetic development is easily accounted for. Though 
the particular form of Apabhraiiiga Prakrit which formed the 
intermediate stage between Sanskrit and: Kagmiri is no longer 
accessible to us, it is »certain that the general phonetic changes 
which characterize the process of conversion of Sanskrit words 
into their Apabhraiiiga forms, affected that intermediary Pra¬ 
krit also. 

One of the most prominent factors in this process is the 
action of the stress accent, the important influence of which 
over the whole phonology of the Prakrits and the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars has been recently so lucidly established by 
Prof. Jacobi and Dr. Grierson. 3 * * * * 8 In all those languages a ten- 

1 The Kazmin sound hero represented by ä closely resembles that of au 
in English autumn, aunt , In the imperfect transcriptions of Ka$mm in 
Persian or Devanägati (Qäradä) characters this ä is written sometimes a, 
sometimes d. Compare Dr. Burkhard’s Essays on Kaqimrl Grammar , 
edited with most valuable notes by Dr. G. A. Grierson in the Indian 
Antiquary XXIV, p. 337 sqq., para. 4. 

I must refer to Dr. Grierson’s remarks for a full description of 
the peculiar Ka^mirl sounds occurring in the words quoted here and in 

the following. I indicate by « the sound often found at the end of a 

word forming the first part of a compound; it resembles the peculiar 

short vowel which Professor Buhler writes d, but is pronounced so 

faintly as to be almost inaudible, like the corresponding final » and ■«. 

2 Compare with these “drops of nectar * the name Qitalä given to the 

goddess of small-pox, “the cooling one”. 

8 Compare Professor Jacobi’s essay in the Zdmu. XLYII, p. 574 sqq. and 
Dr. Grierson’s equally important paper On the Phonology of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars', Zomg. XLIX, p. 335 sqq. 





dency asserts itself from the earliest times to elide a short vowel 
following after the syllable which bears the stress-accent (as 
.distinct from the old musical accent). There is good reason 
to believe that this elision was preceded in most cases by a 
reduction of that vowel to the neutral (or irrational) vowel: 
thus Skt. pügaphala turns through * pug’phala, *pugphala into 
Pkt. popphala, etc. 1 

According to the traditional accentuation rules of San¬ 
skrit the stress-accent in dmrta falls on the antepenultimate, 
i. e., the first syllable. In compound words each member retains 
its own stress-accent, 2 and accordingly we must expect in the 
Apabhramga forms derived from Skt. amptabhavana, amrta- 
dhärä, ami-talcum, to see dmrta turned into *dm’ta and sub¬ 
sequently *dmta. i. c., with the necessary assimilation of the 
nasal, *dnta. The further change of *anta- into Kg. änt a - (in 
änHavan, ant a ddra, änt a lav u ) is fully explained by the tendency 
to lengthen the short vowel of an initial syllable if the accent 
falls on it. 3 

As this tendency manifests itself also in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, it is possible that already the Apabliramga stage knew 
forms like *Äm’tabhavana or *Antabhamna. i And in this res¬ 
pect it must be noted that Ou-k'ong’s Ngo-mi-fo-p o-wan can 
according to th| value shown for the character Ngo, 1254, in 
Stan. Julien’s list be restored also to Amitabhavana. 

Whichever of the two forms Ämitabhavana or Amita- 
bhavaiia we accept as that intended by Ou-k’ong, it is clear 
that his transcription reproduces a Prakrit form " Am'tabhavana 

1 Compare Zdmo. XLVII, p. 575; XLIX, p. 396. 

2 See Zdmg. XLVII, p. 577 sq. — The stress-accent of the first member 
appears as a secondary accent whenever the stress-accent of whole word 
must under the general rule rest on the accented syllable of the second 
member. 

3 Compare Zumcl XLVII, p. 580; XLIX, p- 397. 

* I write in these forms the initial consonant of the second member as 
bh } but it is possible that the Sanskrit aspirated sonants had already in 
the Apabhraiinja which gave birth to Kfnjimrl, lost their aspiration. In 
this case we ought to represent those forms as * AmHabavana and *Zn- 
i Uibavana. The point is immaterial for our enquiry and cannot be settl¬ 
ed on the present occasion. The Chinese sign p’o can be read both ba 
and bha\ see nos. 1120 and 1421 in Stan. Juukn’s list. 
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or * Äm'tabhavana, corresponding to Kalhaua’s Amytabhamna. 
The rendering of m' (m + neutral vowel) by mi is exactly what 
we have to expect. In the written Prakrit too the neutral 
vowel for which the Indian alphabets afford no special sign, 
is expressed by a full short vowel, which is very frequently 
i; compare, e. g-, the use of i to represent the neutral svara- 
bhakti vowel in forms like darisana <;Skr. daryana, sift <C; Skr. 
$ri, etc. 1 

In order to complete our argument we have only to point 
out that should the form of the name recorded Ou-k'ong have 
contained an r in the second syllable, as shown by Ski Amyta- 
bhavana, we could, to judge from the practice uniformly obser¬ 
ved in all Chinese transcriptions of Indian words, not fail to 
find this vowel expressed by the sign li . 2 

It has already been stated that we have the exact phonetic 
derivative of the name Amftabhavana preserved in Ant a bavari, 
the name of a small village situated to the north of Srinagar, 
about three mi les from the centre of the city and close to the 
suburb of Vicar Näg. When visiting the place in .Tune 1895, 
I found in the open ground between it and the ancient canal 
called Laehämkul (Skt. Laksmlkulyä) the remains of what ap¬ 
pears to have been once a Vihära. A solid mound constructed 
of stone and Concrete which rises' in the centre of the site and 
is still in its ruined state over 20 feet high, can scarcely be 
any thing else but a Stupa. Around it can be traced the foun¬ 
dations of a great quadrangular building marked by large carved 
slabs yet in situ. The base of a staircase leading to the Stüpa 
mound can also be distinguished. About 30 yards to the east 
lies a tank-like depression which has retained parts of a mas¬ 
sive enclosing wall of evident antiquity. According to the 
statement of the villagers many large carved blocks of stone 


1 We have a parallel in the modern spelling of Ka^mfri when written in 
Petsian characters: the vovel ii (a) which closely approaches in its pro¬ 
nunciation the neutral vowel, is as often represented there by i as 

a\ see Indian Antiquary XXIV, p. 341, 

2 Compare the table of traditional transcription-systems in Stan. Jtjwen’s 
Methode pour dSckiffrer, p. 26; also the transcriptions of rar (mi-li) 
no. 1130» hr (ki-li) no, 547, and the several signs li with the value ;/•, 
p. 139 sqq. 
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have been removed from this site to serve in the construction 
of temples and other buildings erected during the reign of 
the late Maharaja. 

A fuller description of this interesting site must be reserv¬ 
ed for another place. Here it will be sufficient to add that 
notwithstanding a subsequent search I failed to trace over¬ 
ground any other remains in the village or its immediate viei 
nity which could be attributed to ancient buildings. It becomes, 
therefore, probable that we have in the ruins above described 
the very remains of the Amrtabhavana Vihära which Ou-K'ong 
visited. Just as this ancient convent has left its name to the 
village of Änt a bavan, go the name of the Skandabhavana Vihära 
(see Rfijat. VI. 137; VIII. 1442; also III. 380), as I hope to 
prove elsewhere, survives in that of Khanä a havan, one of the 
Mahals or quarters of modern Cnnagar. 

We must attach special importance to the identification 
of Ou-k’ong’s ,monastery of Ngo-mi-tfo-p’o-wan* as it supplies 
us with a clear instance in which our pilgrim can be shown to 
have recorded the name of a Kagmlr Vihära not in its San¬ 
skrit, but in its Apabhramya form. This observation makes it 
possible for us to identify also the fourth Vihära in Ou-k’ongfs 
list, the name of which looks puzzling enough, viz., ,le monas- 
t&re du mont KiAehe*. 

The Vihära here named is the only one among the Kay- 
mir monasteries mentioned in Ou-k’ong’s list which is plainly 
called after a locality and not, as evidently all the rest, after 
the founder. This circumstance makes it at once clear that this 
Vihära cannot be among those whose names have been given 
above in our list from Kalhaua’s Chronicle (see p, 4, note 1). 
Nor does a reference to the geographical index of the Rä 
jataraftgini on the first look promise a better result in regard 
to the identification of the name Ki-tche. 

To the sign $|| transcribed Ki which does not occur in 
Julien 'S list, we can after the analogy of the numerous other 
syllables Ki which are shown in that work, attribute only the 
value guttural •-)- i (or i, e); tche judging from Julien's entries 
sub no. 1795, seems to be a regular representative of Indian 
ca (or ea). But no local name is found in the Rajataranginl 
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the sounds of which could directly be reconciled to the phonetic 
value of the Chinese transcription. 

Vet a closer search will show that the monastery intended 
by the Chinese pilgrim was well-known also to the Kaymlnan 
Chronicler. Kalhaya in his account of the reign of Jaloka, 
King Ayoka s son, relates to us, I. 131—147, a curious 
legend of unmistakeahly Buddhist origin which is briefly äs 
follows. 

When the king who is otherwise represented as a fer¬ 
vent worshipper of Qiva, was once on his way to Vijayeyvara 
(the modern Vijäbrör on the Vitastä), he was stopped on the 
road by an old woman who asked for food. When the king 
had promised to give her whatever food she wanted, she show¬ 
ed herself in her real form as a witch (krtyä.) and asked to 
be allowed to feast on human flesh. The king, unwilling to 
permit the killing of living beings, offered up to her his own 
body. Thereupon the witch addresses the king as a Bodhisattva 
and tells him that she is one of the demons of darkness (tama- 
syah kftyakdk ) 1 who live on Mount Lokäloka expecting from 
the Bodhisattvas liberation from their sinful darkness. The 
king had aroused the wrath of the Bauddhas by having once 
in a fit of anger ordered the breaking up of their Vihfiras 
when the music from the latter had disturbed his slumber, 
and they had sent her forth to stay him. But the former 
Bodhisattvas had stopped and told her that the king was him¬ 
self a great ^äkya (i. e., a Buddha), against whom she could 
not prevail, and whose sight would bring her liberation. They 
had ordered her instead to urge him to erect from his own 
treasure a Vihfira which was to serve as an atonement for his 
former wrong deeds. 

After delivering this message and blessing the king, the 
Kitya disappears, and the story ends in Kalbaija’s words, 

I- 147: /Then the lord of the earth erected a Vihära at Kriya- 


I. 137. — Thus we have to read for Kfttikäh of the Manuscripts, which 
is an old mistake of spoiling common in Kayrarr Sanskrit texts. Medial 
ya and i cannot bo distinguished in Kaymfrian pronunciation. The error 
lias hitherto escaped attention as the term was mistaken for the name 
of tlie Pleiads ( KrttikähJ . 
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grama and at the same place paid worship to the Krtyä who 
freed from darkness (had turned into) a goddess/ 1 

The local name Krtyägrama had by former interpreters 
of the Chronicle — and also by myself, until the search for Ou- 
k’ong's Ki-tehd had directed my attention to this point — been 
taken in its literal meaning as the ‘abode ( ägrama ) of the Krtyil". 
The proper significance of the word — which the termination 
ägrama very frequent in Kaeniir local names might have already 
suggested — is clearly established by the Fourth Chronicle, 
the Räjävalipatähä of Präjyabhatta and Quka, composed in the 
second half of the 16 t!l century. 

Here we find in verse 240 Krtyägrama distinctly referred 
to as a locality in the neighbourhood of Varähamüla. 2 * This 
passage places the identity of Kptyägrama with the modern 
village of Kitsähöm, about five miles below Varähamüla on the 
left bank of the Vitastä, beyond all question. 

The name Kitsähöm is the direct phonetic derivation of 
Krtyägrama. The change of Skr. r into Prakrit i is well- 
known 8 and is illustrated in Kaymiri by words like mits c Skr. 
mrttiM ,clay‘, pith ,above' < Skr. pr?(he, him,’ 1 ,worm‘ < Skr. 
hrmi, etc. ty becomes regularly through palatalization in Prakrit 
cc and subsequently in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
(eventually with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel) c, pronounced in KaymM as ts. 4 * * * 

1 I translate according to the reading avandayat of the newly discovered 
Lahore Manuscript (see ray notice in the Academy, July 20, 1895). The 
readings asarhdhayat of A* (received in the text of ray edition) and 
abandhayat A 2 give no suitable sense. 

2 The printed edition (Calcutta 1835) reads wrongly jhatyakrtya gramd- 
alnan for jndtvä Krtyägramdsinän of the Manuscripts, the editors, as so 
Often, having failed to recognize the local name. 

0 Compare Brames, Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India I, p. 159 5 Jacobi, Aufgewühlte Bt'zUhlnngm in Maharlishtri , 
p. XXL 

4 Compare Beames, l. c I, p. 326 sq.; JAcobi, L c., p. XXXIII; Buhler, 
Kagmir Report, p. 84. 

Examples of this palatalization in Ka<jm!ri are Ignats ,to dance 4 

from Skr. nrty[ali through Pr. nacc\ai, and all the numerous cases in 

which a feminine stem in ts corresponds to a masculine in t, e. g ., 

mat ,mad‘ C Skr. matta, feminine mats; murmut ,killed 4 , feminine mormiits; 
in the plural kxit) ,how many 4 , feminine huts, etc* 
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Ägteuna as the termination of Kagmir local names appears 
now invariably as -horn (nominative; stem in the inflected forms 
- heim -); r is already in the Prakrit stage assimilated to preced¬ 
ing g 1 and the resulting gg reduced to c which again in K&g- 
mirlis always replaced by h . 1 Thus we find Kküyägrama, 
Raj at. VIII. 2698, represented by the name of the modern 
Pargarta Khuyähöm ; Häyägrama VIII. 2937, by Häyahöm (name 
of a village in the Lölav Pargana); Mäksägrama , Qrlvara’s 
Rajat. IV. 351, by MänchKöm (name of Pargana); Vyäghrä - 
grama , gloss on Rajat. V. 23, by Vdgahom (village near Vvjabrör 
in Dachünpär Pargana); Madavägrama 7 Vitastämähatmya, V. 36, 
by MarJiöm (village on the Vitas tä not far from Vägähom), etc. 
Finally it must be noted that the shortening of the originally 
long vowels in the first two syllables of the modern name, 
Kip&- < *Kzcä - < Skr. Kftyä- , is fully accounted for by the 
influence of the stress accent, which lies on the antepenultimate 
(Ki'tsahom ). 2 

The phonetic history of the name Kitsähöm may thus 
•be traced as follows: Skr. Kityägrama > j?r. * Kiccaggama 
* Kicacama *> Kg. Kitsähöm, (in oblique cases Kitsähäm -). 

For the identity of Kjtyagrama with Kitsähöm we can 
adduce also direct textual evidence. The context of the verses 
preceding* verse 240 in the Räjävalipatäkä makes it clear that 
by the Krtyägrama mentioned there is meant the same loca¬ 
lity which in , verse 234 is referred to as Kicagrama. This 
second form which is used by the author also in verse 384, 


1 Compare Beames, l •<?., p. 320; Jacobi, l c., pp. XXXII, XXIII, § 12. 
[The question as to how Ski\ g which now appears as h in Ka^mirl, 
was pronounced in the intermediary Prakrit Apabhraiinja, is immaterial 
here.] For the regular change Skr. g 7> K<;. h compare Kq. hath < Skr. 
gafci, vuh twenty* Skr. vimgati, Jeruh ,a kns* <C Skr, kroga, etc. 

2 According to the rule fully established by Dr. Grierson in para. 34 (c) 
of his masterly essay on the Phonology of the Modem Indo-Aryan 
Vernandars, Zdmck, XLIX., p. 413 sq., the accent on the antepenultimate 
of a word in the IA V. acts as follows: The vowel following 1 the accented 
syllable is, if long, shortened and moreover, in some of the 1AY., the 
accented syllable is also itself shortened if the word ends in a long vo¬ 
wel bearing the secondary accent. The name Ki'tsahom pronounced 
with the stress-accent on the first and the secondary accent on the last 
syllable, exactly illustrates this rule. 




is evidently a mere transcription of the Karxnlrl name Kitsähom 
which by the end of the I6 tb century must have already reach¬ 
ed a pronunciation closely resembling the present one. 


Another transcription of the modern name 7 slightly modi¬ 
fied for the sake of a learned etymology , is found in the late 
Pandit Sähibräm's brief survey of Kacmlrian tlrthas , called 
the Tlrthasamgraha^ which mentions immediately after the de¬ 
scription of the sacred sites of the Varähaksetra, i. e. Vara- 
hamula ? . a ‘mahärudrasthäna* at Kicahagrama. 1 There too 
undoubtedly our Kitsähom is meant. 

These transcriptions show conclusively that the meaning 
of the second part of the local name, ägrama ? abode‘, was at 
all times clear. Going back further we see from KalhagaV 
story that the first part of the name was in earlier times popu¬ 
larly connected with the legend of a witch or Krtyd who was 
supposed to have resided and received worship there. Kalhana 
does not speak of the Vihära which king Jaloka was alleged 
to have built at the Kytyä’s bidding, as the Krtyävihärä .(which 
would have meant that the Krtya built it), but as the "Vihära 
of Rrtyägrama . We have already seen that in the Apa 
bliraihga of Ou-k ong’s time the word Krtya would necessarily 
appear as * Kiccä or *Kica y the form actually represented by 
the hi-tche of the Itinerary. If Ou-k’ong then speaks of a 
monastery of the Ki tchd hill’ we have in his expression the 
exact parallel to Kalhana 5 s Vi bar a of Krtyayramab 

All what remains to be shown in support of our identi¬ 
fication, is that there is in the immediate vicinity of Krtyd - 
grama: Kitsähom a hill which could have fitly borne the design 
nation indicated by the Itinerary. The village of Kitsähom is 

1 See Deccan College Manuscript, No. 61 of Professor BUhler\s collection. 
1875/76. 

The form Kicahagrama in the recent Tlrthasamgraha show* that 
it would not be safe to see in the long- I of the K Icagr ama of the Ra 
j.’ivalipatäkä the trace of an older form of the name such as we had to 
assume above for an intermediate Apabhraifa$a stage. — Papdit Sabi- 
briim in order to give a proper Sahskritic look to the village name, the 
old form of which he did not know, renders the meaningless Kica in 
its first part by Skr. klcaka (,bamboo*; also proper name). Other ancient 
local names have been similarly metamorphosed by that learned author. 

Sitanngsbor. <1. pbil.-hist. Cl. CXXXV. Bd. 7. Abh. 0 
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situated on a small plateau between the left bank of the Vi- 
tastä and the foot of a high spur clothed with majestic deodars 
which runs down from the main range of the mountains in the 
south. This spur forms the western boundary of a little plain 
about two miles broad which is very prettily situated in an 
amphitheatre of mountains and is known as Näraväv. Immedia¬ 
tely to the west of Kitsähöm the valley contracts; rocky ledges 
from the above named spur project into the river bed, and 
the Vitas tä which is navigable to a short distance above the 
village, now turns into a foaming torrent. Näräväv, though 
geographically outside the limits of the Kagmlr Valley, lias in 
administrative and popular tradition always been included in 
the territory of Kagmlr proper and is inhabited by a Kagmlri 
speaking population. 

Though I have often passed on the new Jheiam Valley 
Road the village of Kitsähöm, I have hitherto never had occa¬ 
sion to examine the site from an antiquarian point of view. 
I have, however, heard it repeatedly asserted by villagers and 
others that when this portion of the road was being made 
some ten years ago, remains of ancient buildings from the 
neighbourhood were largely utilized for the construction of the 
raised Embankments over which the road is carried in parts 
of the Näräväv plain. Whether such remains existed near 
Kitsähöm or are still to be found there, I hope to ascertain 
on my next visit to the Valley. In the meantime I may point 
out that Baron von Hügel who passed down the valley in the 
autumn 1835, distinctly notes near "Kizenhamma’ the remains 
of a ruined fort and stone wall. 1 As the Baron travelled on 
the opposite or right river bank which formed in old days the 
favorite route of communication, these remains must then have 
been conspicuous to attract his attention. 

Our remarks on the remaining monasteries which the 
Itinerary mentions, can be far briefer. Regarding the names of 
the Ngo-nan~i , Nao-ye-lo and Je-je monasteries mentioned in the 
list immediately before and after the ,monastery of the Ki teI 16 
hill* it is unsafe at present to hazard even a conjecture. 2 

1 See Kaschmir und dm Reich der Sick , III, p. 3. 

2 The name Ngo-nwi-i is read by the Editors doubtfully as Ancmda, Could 
it possibly be a rendering of Anaiiga y the abbreviated form of Ananga- 
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It is, too, only with hesitation that I venture to submit 
for the consideration of Chinese scholars a suggestion regard¬ 
ing the name of the next monastery which in Messrs. L&vi 
and Chavannes' translation appears as f le monast&re du general 
ftsiang-kiun , senäpati)\ I must regret in this case more than 
ever my total ignorance of Chinese as well as my present 
inability to consult fhe opinion of a competent sinologist. 

With all the deference due to the learning and acriby 
of the editors, it is difficult not to think in connection with 
the designation thus translated of the name of the Tuhkhära 
Cahkuna whom Kalhai^a mentions as a founder of Viharas 
under MuktapnJa. The syllable Tsiang does not appear in 
Stak. Julien’s list of phonetic characters. But judging from 
the analogy of the values assigned there to Tsa (2133), Tse 
(2149), Tsie (2158), Tso (2179) and other characters beginning 
with ts, and from the general rule indicated by Stak. Julien 
in para. XIV A (Methode, p. 47) regarding the phonetic signi¬ 
ficance of ng (— n) as the termination of syllables used for the 
transcription of Sanskrit names, it seems clear that Tsiang may 
be looked upon as the exact representative of the syllable Gait 
in Cankuna. In the same way we find that three characters 
read Kiun (707—709) in Jtjlien’s list occur as renderings of 
Skr. kun in Chinese transcriptions. As Cahku;ia is clearly 
described by Kalha^ia as a Tuhkhära or Turk it is evident that 
we have in the name given by the Chronicle only the Sans- 
kritized transcription of a Turkish name of which Tsiang-kiun 
is an equally accurate rendering in Chinese characters. 

In the Chronicle Catikui?a figures as an alchemist from 
the Tuhkhära land (Tokhäristän) 1 who rose to high rank as a 

lekha, the name of Durlabhavardhana’s queen? The Vihära founded by 
her is, however, called Anangahhavana , III 3. 

The name Je~je distantly recalls that of the Jaycndrtwthära, 
founded by King 1 Pravarasena II. ’s uncle, Raj at. III. 355; V. 428; VL 171, 
which the biography of Hiouen-tsang mentions as the Che~ye~in~to~lo 
Vihära (Vie, p. 92). But I am unable to find the link of an Apabliratiuja 
form which would permit us to connect the two names. 

1 Compare IV. 211 sq., 215 sq., 246—263. Verse 211 speaks of the magician 
as the , Tuhkhära Cankuna *. In 246 the text of A, as shown in my 
edition, makes Cahkuga come to Ka<;mlr from the fBhuhkharade^a*. This 
Wilson and others after him wished s to identify with Bokhara. The La- 

2 * 
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minister of MnktäpKja and distinguished himself by performing 
works of magic in the king’s service. He built at Parihasapura 
(Parftspör) a monastery called after him the Cankunavihara , 
with a high stupa and golden images of Buddha (IV. 211). 

Oankuiia is also said to have founded a second Vihära 
with a caitya 'at the other capital', adhisthänäntare (IV. 215). 
By this expression only Qrlnagara, the actual capital of Ka-jmir 
since Pravarasena II, can be meant in contradistinction from 
Parihäsapura which the fancy of its founder Muktaplcla could 
but temporarily raise to the, rank of a royal residence. * 1 That 
this second Vihära of Caakuna also bore the founder’s name, 
is clearly established by a subsequent passage of the Chronicle, 
VIII. 2415 sqq. Here Kalhapa relates to ; us how in his own 
time Sussala, the pious wife of the minister Rilhana, restored 
in the city of Qrlnagara the famous Cankunavihära which had 
fallen into utter ruin. 2 

We have no means to determine which of the two Vi- 
haras of Caiikuna Ou-k’ong is more likely to have visited or 


liore Manuscript above referred to, however, gives the correct reading 
Tukkhära which the editors of Ou-K’ong (see their note, p. 352) had 
already rightly conjectured. In (Jaradfi writing the aksaras tu and bhu 
may easily be mistaken for each other. 

1 It is probable that Parihäsapura was wholly deserted and its temples 
in ruins in Kalhana’s time. It was abandoned already by Muktapuja’s 
son and successor Kuvalayapida (IV. 395), and the materials of its build ¬ 
ings were subsequently, towards the close of the ninth century, carried 
away by King Qarfikaravarman for his new town of Pattana, the mo¬ 
dern Pafan ; see V. 161. This early desertion of the site explains the 
state of utter destruction in which the remains of Muktäpuja*» splendid 
structures are now found. They have been traced by me in ruined 
mounds of great extent situated on the U<Jar or alluvial plateau of 
Paräspor near the village of Trigäm and about 3 miles to the south¬ 
west; of the junction of the Sind and Vifcastä. (See Anzeiger der phih- 
kist: Ölasse of the Imperial Academy, Vienna 1892, Ho. XXVII.) 

2 For the reason stated in the preceding note it must be assumed that it 
was at this second Vihära in Qrlnagara that Kalhana saw the Buddha 
statue which King Muktapicja was believed to have brought from Ma- 
(jadha on the back of an elephant and to have granted to Cahkupa at 
the latter 1 » request in return for his magic services. The statue was 
placed in Cahkuna’s Vihära, and on its base there were still shown in 
Kalhana’s days the iron fastenings by which the image was supposed to 
have been secured on tho back of the elephant; compare IV. 248—202. 
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remembered, and it is, therefore, impossible to say at which 
of these two places his monastery of Tsianq-kiun or Cankuna 
must be located. 

Messrs. Levi and Chavannes have already indicated ( L’.Iti- 
neraire, note, p. 352) the remarkable confirmation which Kal- 
h aria’s story of Can kuna, the Tuhkhara, affords for Ou-k'ong’s 
statements regarding the relations of the Tou-kiue or Turks 
with Kaymlr. These relations are attested in the Itinerary by 
the notices of the remaining two monasteries which are -— 
the monastery of the Ye-U-t’e-le founded c by the son of the king 
of the Tou-kiue and the monastery of the K’o-ioen ‘founded 
by the queen of the Tou-kiue 5 . 

Regarding these names I have nothing to add to the learn¬ 
ed remarks of the Editors. K'o-toen is clearly, as pointed out 
by them, L'ltiniraire, note, p. 355, the well-known Turkish 
title Katun. In the name of prince Ye-li-t’e-le we have the 
same title te-le which is found attached to numerous names of 
Turkish princes as recorded by the Chinese Annals (ib., pp. 379, 

383). According to Chinese evidence (quoted from Stan. Julien’» 
Documents historiques sur les Tou-Jcioue, Journal Asiatique , 

1864, II, p. 201) it was given to the sons and brothers of the 
Khäkhän. Assuming then our identification of the monastery of 
Tsiang-kiun with the Can hm avihära to be correct, we can easily 
understand why the monastery of the Turkish minister should 
have been mentioned in the list of Ou-k’ong immediately be¬ 
fore the pious foundations of a ruling family of the same nation. 

In order to complete our survey of Ou-k’ong’s information 
on Kay mir it is necessary to notice briefly a few other data 
of antiquarian and topographical interest. Our Chinese visitor 
found in the kingdom of Kaemir more than three hundred 
monasteries and a considerable number of Stupas and sacred 
images (. L’ltineraire , p. 355). As Hiouen-tsang mentions only 
about hundred convents with flve thousand monks in the coun¬ 
try ( Mem.oires sur les contrees occidentales, I, p. 168), we may 
conclude that the century intervening between the visits of 
the two pilgrims had seen a rise in the popularity of Buddhism. 

This would well agree with the statements of the R&jataraftgiyI 
as to the numerous Viluiras built in the reign of Muktäpicja- 
Lalitäditya and his predecessor. 
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Among the Stüpas Ou-k’ong singles out for special men¬ 
tion those which King Agoka (Ngo-yu) and. the 500 arhats had 
erected. Hiouen-tsang, too, refers particularly to the four Stupas 
built by Ayoka, which were of wonderful height and great 
magnificence and contained each one measure of relics of 
Tathägata {Mdmoires, l. c.; Vie de Hiouen-Taang, p. 90). Regard¬ 
ing the position of these Stupas I should have only conjec¬ 
tures to oiler which, as they could hitherto not be tested by 
excavations, need not be detailed here. The story of the 500 
arhats and their flight to Kayrnlr in the reign of King Aooka 
is related at length by Hiouen-tsang {Memoir es, p. 170 sq). 

The Itinerary describes the kingdom of Ka<jmlr correctly 
enough as enclosed on all sides by mountains forming natural 
ramparts. Three roads in all have been opened through them, 
and these again are secured by gates (fermetures). In the 
east a road leads to T'ou-fan or Tibet; in the north a road 
penetrates to the kingdom of Po-liu (Baltistän) ; the road 
which starts from the gate in the west, goes to K’ien-f/o-lo or 
Gandhära. 

I have already had occasion to show in another paper 
[Abtes on the ancient topography of the Pir Pantsäl Route, 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1895, Part I, p. 377 sqq.j 
that the roads here referred to by Ou-k’ong can easily be 
identified with the great routes through the mountains which 
since ancient times have been the main lines of communication 
between the Valley and the outer world. 

The road to Tibet can be no other than the route which 
leads up the Valley of the Sind River and over the Zoji-lu 
Pass into the Ladäk territory and hence to Tibet and Chinese 
Turkestan. Ry the second road to Po-liu must be meant the 
route which crosses over the mountain-range on the north into 
the upper Valley of the Kisangaftgä (Skr. Kj-sijagaügä) and 
thence leads either over the high plateau of the Deosai or 
over the Burzil Pass to the modern Skardo or Astör, respec¬ 
tively. 1 Both these territories, situated in the Indus Valley, 


1 The present ,Gilgit Road 1 which corresponds to Ou-k’ong’s road to 
Po-liu, crosses the high range which forms the watershed between the 
Valley of the Kijangaögä and Ka$mir, by tire Tragobal Pass, to the 
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evidently formed part of the country of the Po-liu as described 
by Ma-touandin (see A. Rtiui^r’s Nouveaux Melanges Asia - 
tiques, I, p. 194 sqq.) 

In the third road which starts from the gate in the west 
and leads to Grandhara, we cannot fail to recognize the route 
which passes through the gorge of the Vitastä below Varaha- 
mula and has at all times been the favorite route to the west. 
Hiouen-tsang had Mowed it when he entered Kagmir ,by the 
stone gates, the western entrance of the kingdom* (14c,, p. 90). 
Aoberunx speaks of it as the best known route to Kagmir in his 
days. He had also heard "of the watch-station Dear established 
"at the other end of the ravine, on both sides of the river 
Jailam’ (Alberfml’s India, translated by Prof. Sachau, I, p. 207). 

In the above quoted paper I have already spoken at some 
length of the frontier forts or watch-stations which in old days 
closed all passes leading into the Valley. Here it will be 
sufficient to point out that they are often mentioned in the 
Chronicle under the designations of dviira } dranga or clhakha , 
and that they have on most of the routes survived until quite 
modern times. 1 There can be no doubt that a reference to 
thes eancient frontierposts is intended by the Termetures’ men¬ 
tioned in the Itinerary. 

Ou-k'ong knew besides the above three roads yet another: 
"this, however, is always closed and opens only for an instant 
when an imperial army honors it with a visit 5 . It is possible 
that we have here an allusion to one of the routes which cross 
the .mountain-range of the Plr Pant sal to the south of the Valley 
and lead towards the Panjäb. 

north of the Vulur Lake. The Pans used in «ancient times was guarded 
by a frontier fort which is repeatedly referred to by Kalhana under the 
name of Dugdhaghäta,, or Durgaghata (see VII. 1171, VIII. 2468. 2715). 
I have traced this name in that of the Dud*khut Pass which crosses the 
range about 8 miles to the north-east of the Träg a bal. 

1 Thus the ruins of a wall and gateway closing the narrow space between 
the mountain side and the right river bank are to this day visible be¬ 
low Varähamüla and locally known under the name of Drang. Compare 
also Moobohoft’s Travels , II, p. 280, — It is very probable that the 
site referred to is the same where the stone-gates of Hiouen-tsang and 
Ou-k’ong’s ,porte de Vouest‘ once stood. 
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An interesting passage of Alberünt shows us how care¬ 
fully in his own time the approaches of Ka^mir were guarded 
against strangers from the south. “The inhabitants of Kaymlr 
are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and, therefore, take always much care to keep a 
strong hold upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In 
consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce with 
them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreig¬ 
ners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know perso¬ 
nally, to enter, much less other people" (India> I. 206). In 
another passage he speaks of Räjaimri (Skr. Rajajpurl , the 
modern Rajauri) as “the farthest place to which our merchants 
trade, and beyond which they never pass 51 (ib. 7 I. 208). 

In the time of Alberuni it was undoubtedly the danger 
of Muhammadan invasion which caused' such strict seclusion. 
From the conquered Punjab Mahmud of Ghazna had led more 
than one expedition against Kayrnir, and his forces had on one 
occasion actually reached the fortress of Lauhur, the Lohara- 
kofta of the Chronicle, at the very foot of the Pir Pan^sal 
Range. Might the Itinerary's curious notice about the route 
closed to travellers in Ou-k’ong’s days, not be the reflex of a 
similar danger which then threatened Kajmir from the same 
direction? 

It is exactly at that period that the Arabs who had es¬ 
tablished themselves on the lower Indus since the beginning of 
the eighth century, were actively engaged in extending their 
power to the north. During the reign of the Khalifa Al-Man§ur 
(754—775) the Amir Hasham, governor of Sind, is reported 
to have sacked Gandhftra which was then in the possession of 
the Qähi ruler of Kabul, and to have at the same time actually 
invaded the territory of Kaymlr. 1 This extension of the 
Muhammadan power on the Indus was only temporary and did 
not result in a lasting conquest even of the northern Panjab. 
Yet the danger it represented for Kaenur, may have been se- 

3 See Keinaud , Mtmoire sur VInde, p. 195, and his translation of an ex- 
tract from Beladori in Fragments Arabes et Persa/ns relatifs a VInde 

p. 212. 
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rious enough to have caused an interruption of all relations with 
the disturbed regions to the south and the consequent closing 
of the routes leading there. 

The notices which we have examined, are not without 
their special interest for the question of the reliability and 
accuracy of Ou-k’ong's relation. Twenty seven years had pass¬ 
ed between the pilgrim's departure from Ka§mlr (763) and 
the time when after lofcg wanderings he returned to his native 
land (790), and related there to the (Jjramana YuenHchao , the 
author of the Itinerary, the story of his life and travels. 

Notwithstanding this long interval we have found that 
several of the sacred localities which Ou-k’ong saw in Kagrrnr, 
can still be identified thanks to the accurate reproductions of 
their names in the Itinerary. We have seen that the names so 
carefully recorded by the Chinese pilgrim are not the quasi- 
official Sanskrit ones which the Rajatarangijgu has preserved 
for us, but the corresponding Apabhraii^a forms which wc must 
assume to have been in popular use in Ou-k ; ong's days. This 
interesting fact fully confirms what has already on other 
grounds been concluded as to Ou-k'ong’s imperfect literary 
training. 

The Editors have in their introductory remarks rightly 
pointed out how inferior in this respect Ou-k'ong's qualifi¬ 
cations were to those of Hiouen-tsang, in whose footsteps he 
followed. Yet the explanations given above will, I hope, show 
that this undoubted deficiency has not interfered with the 
accuracy of the information which Ou-k’ong has left us regard¬ 
ing Kagmir. We have found him here trustworthy and accu¬ 
rate, and thus the belief seems justified that the remarkable 
new facts which the narrative of Ou-k ong's travels has brought 
to light in regard to the history and antiquities of Gandhära, 
Udyäna and other interesting regions, will find equal confir¬ 
mation by further researches. 




ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


THE KA£MfK CAPITAL IN CHINESE ANNALS. 

I may be allowed to take the present opportunity for 
communicating a few remarks regarding' the name given to the 
capital of Kacmir in a notice of the Annals of the T'ang dy¬ 
nasty which has already been mentioned above as recording the 
embassy of King Muktäpnja (Mou-to-pi) to the Chinese court. 

This notice has been reproduced in Ma-touan-lin’s encyclo¬ 
pedia and has been first made known to us by the trans¬ 
lation of extracts from the latter work, which A. Remusat gave 
in his Nouveaux Melanges Asiatigues (see Yol. I, p. 196 sqq.). 
In the opening remarks of the notice as translated there we 
are informed that the King of Ka^miir resides in a town, called 
Po-lo-ioo-hoaWpou-lo. 

For this name which has puzzled me for some time back, 
Messrs. Levi and Chavanxes’ note (Journal Asiatique, 1895, 
VI, p. 352) now supplies the correct form Po-lo-ou-pou-lo , as 
found in the original text of the Annals. As the Editors in 
the same note propose to restore the name as Bäramüla-püra , 
it must be concluded that they identify the Ka§m!r capital of 
the period to which the notice of the Annals refers, with the 
small town of Varämül , Skr. Varähamula , situated at the wes¬ 
tern entrance of the Valley and generally known to European 
travellers by the Panjabi form of its name, Bärämüla. 

There are, however, serious difficulties in the way of this 
identification. In the first place it must be noted that neither 
the old name Varähamula nor its modern derivative Varämul 
(Bäramula) is ever found combined with the termination -pura. 
The town has received its name from the site which it occu¬ 
pies. The latter has since ancient times been held sacred as 
the dwelling-place of Visrm in his avatära of Ädivaräha The 
primeval boar' (see Professor Bühler’s Kashmir Report , p. 12) 
and is often mentioned in the Chronicles and the various 
... ¥ ä b£tmy a s under the indifferently used names of Varahaksetra , 

/ and Varähamula . 




As in the case of many KacmTrian tirthas, the name of 
the sacred site is used also for the designation of the town which 
has sprung up near it/ and in this sense we find the name Var&~ 
liamüla, without the addition of -pura, used in Rajat. VII. 1309, 
VIII. 451. 1229; Qrivara, I. 323. 568; Präjyahhatta, 240. 

A still more decisive argument against the suggested 
identification is furnished by topographical considerations. 

The notice of the Annals, as translated by A. Remit sat 
p. 196), distinctly places to the west of the capital (Po- 
lo-ou-lo -pou-Io) a great river called there Mi-na-si-to. This 
makes it quite certain that Varäkainüla which occupies a narrow 
strip of ground between a high hill range on the north, and 
the right bank of the Vitastä on the south, cannot bcintendcd. 

In looking for the real position of Po-lo on-lo-pourlo we 
must be guided in the first place by this topographical indi¬ 
cation. It is in full agreement with Hiouen-tsäng’s account which 
speaks of the capital of Kacmir as ,bordered on the west side 
by a great river’ (Mdmoires, I, p. 163; Vie, p. 90). Hiouen- 
tsang does not name this river, but other details given by him 
prove beyond all doubt that General Cunningham was right 
in identifying long ago the site of Hiouen-tsang’s capital with 
that of the modern Orlnagar and ,the great river’ with the 
Vitasta which flows to the west of it (see Ancient Geography 
of India , p. 93. 97 sq.). 

General Cunningham has also rightly recognized that the 
capital of Hiouen-tsang’s time (cti, 631—633) which the account 
in the Si-yu-ki (Mdmoires , p. 180) calls ,the new capital' in 
contradistinction from ,tke old capital* situated in its close 
proximity, was the new city founded by King Pravarasena II. 
This we know from Kalhana’s full and interesting account, 

1 Among* modern villages and towns in Kacmir the following, e. g. } have 
names directly derived from the designations of the sacred objects wor¬ 
shipped there: Vijäbrör (Vijaye^vara); Ma{cm (Märtända) ; Anatnäg 
(Anantanägä); Kötfier (Kapatec;vara); Igäbür (ftjeqvara), etc. — Among 
the very numerous old village names ending in -por (pura) for which 
the earlier Sanskrit forms have been ascertained by me, 1 have failed 
to trace one in which the word preceding that termination is the name 
of a god, shrine or other sacred object. This word is usually the name 
of the person who founded the place. 
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III. 339—368, to have been built on the site of the present Qtf- 
nagär and not tar from the former capital, Ayoka’s Qrmagari. 1 


The new city which was destined to remain the capital 
of Kagmir until the present day, received after its founder the 
name Pravarapura (for Pravarasenapura ). a This name can 
be traced throughout the RajatarangiM and the later Chro¬ 
nicles as well the works of other Kagmlrian authors, such as 
Bilhana and Mankha, as the appellation of the city occupying 
the site of the modern Qrfnagar, and it has continued to be used 
to the present time in colophons of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
janmapattras and other documents; compare Raj at. IV. 31J, 
VIII. 2408; Vikramfiftkadevacärita, XVIII. 1. 70; Qrlka\ithacarita, 
HI* 21 (also Jonaraja/s commentary on III. 31. 68); Qrmira 
III. 277; IV. 205. 336; Fourth Chronicle 938, Lokaprakaya 
(MS.), passim , etc. 3 

The earliest mention of Pravarasena’s City is found, how¬ 
ever, in the notice of the Chinese Annals, in whose Po-lo-oio- 
lo-pou-lo we cannot fail to recognize now an exact transcrip¬ 
tion of the name Pravarapura. Po-lo , lo and pou are regular 
representatives of the Sanskrit aksaras pra, ra and pu 9 re¬ 
spectively; compare Stan. Julien, Mähode , nos. 1476, 1058, 
1491. The character is transcribed by Messrs. Levi and 
Chavannbs as on and by Stan. Julien as wou. To attribute 
to it the value va in the transcription of our name seems 
scarcely hazardous considering that the same character is used 
in contraction with li (an ordinary representative of Skt. r, 
no. 813) to express the Skt. aksara »/•; compare Stan. Julien, 
l . c., no. 2217. 

1 position of the ,old capital 4 , the Puränüdhi$(häria of Kalhanas 
narrative, is still marked by the village of Pandrenthan, about 2 1 2 / 2 miles 
to the south-west of Qrinagar, whoso name is derived from that desig¬ 
nation, The curious and exact topographical details of the above quoted 
account can still be traced on the map of the modern Qi* inagar and will 
be found fully explained in my notes on the passage. 

2 For cases of similar shortening in appellations of temples, etc.., see above 
p. 5, note 2, 

3 The term pur a, very frequently used by Kalharui for the designation 

oi the Ka^mlr capital, must be understood as an abbreviation for 
Pravarapura ; compare Preface to my Bäjatarangfovi Edition, V ol. I, 
p. xvii, note. 
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Our identification is fully confirmed by a consideration 
of the chronological and historical facts. The information con¬ 
tained in the notice of the Annals clearly goes back to the 
Ka^mirian embassies of which we read there. The first of 
these is said to have reached the Imperial Court about the 
year 713, and the succeeding ones there referred to cannot be 
later than the year 907, the closing date of the Annals of the 
T’ang dynasty. The date of Pravarasena II. cannot at present 
be fixed with certainty. It is, however, very probable that he 
ruled some time about the middle of the 6 th century. 1 The 
capital of Pravarapura which he founded, was, as we have 
seen, already about 631—633 visited by Hiouen-tsang who 
knew it as the mew capital" in the position of the present 
Qrlnagar. 

For the period which lies between Hiouen-tsang’s visit 
and the close of the T'ang dynasty, we possess in the Räja- 
taraögiul a full and on the whole thoroughly reliable historical 
record, and as the latter knows nothing of a subsequent change 
of the real capital, it is clear that the capital of which the 
Annalists heard through the Ka§mlr embassies, can only have 
been Pravarapura. 

General Cunningham lias already (Z. c., p. 97) noticed and 
explained the curious fact that the name of the old capital, 
Qrlnagara or Qrlumgar^ was applied also to the new city and 
ultimately replaced the name Pravarapura, at least in common 
use with the people, as the customary designation of the ca¬ 
pital. This transfer is fully accounted for by the contiguity 
of the two cities and finds its exact parallel in the application 
of the old name Delhi to the new cities which were founded 
successively in the vicinity of that capital and were originally 
named each after its founder. 

There is, however, good reason to believe that the name 
Pravd/raptira was retained as the proper official designation of 
the capital throughout the Hindu period. Thus alone we can 
readily understand, e. g the exclusive use of the abbreviated 
form Qriptfe for Qrtpravarapure in the numerous formularies 
for Sanskrit documents which are given in the Lokaprakaja 


1 Compare Max Müi.ler, India , What can it teach us, p. 317. 
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ascribed to Ksemendra, and the continued use to the pre¬ 
sent day of this abbreviated local name in all janmapattras 
made by Qrinagar Pandits. 

It remains for us only to explain the name Mi-na-sito 
which the notice of the Annals, as reproduced by Ma-touan-lin 
{Nouveaux Melanges Asiatdques, I, p. 196), gives to the great 
river bordering the Ka^mir capital on the west. In view of 
the proofs given above we cannot doubt the identity of this 
great river with the Vitastä; but the Chinese form of the name 
seems strangely different. This difficulty, however, disappears 
on closer examination. 

Stan. Jumbn’s list shows a character read mi 1 £ (1135) 
as a phonetic representative of Sanskrit vi. We can accept 
this testimony with all the more confidence, as the Chinese 
transcription of King Harsa-Qiläditya’s Sanskrit poem recently 
edited by Professor Levi (Actes du X' Cöngres International 
des Orientalistes, 1894, I, p. 198) shows similarly in half-päda 
26 the character mei (1108 of Stan. Julien) as the equivalent 
of the aksara mi. 

hor a character read na (1206) we find the phonetic 
value da given in one of the old Chinese transcriptional alpha¬ 
bets reproduced by Stan. Julien, Methode, p. 30. Here too the 
transcription of the above quoted poercof King Har§a furnishes 
welcome confirmation, as that very character is used there 
regularly as the representative of Skr. da (see the word daqa 
in half-pädas 14, 22, 30, 32). Finally the characters si~to can 
in view of the values assigned in Julien' s list to si in conso¬ 
nantal nexus (1569—1572) and to the several characters to 
(see nos. 2026, 2030, 2045, 2064, etc.) be accepted without 
hesitation as a correct rendering of Skr. sta. 

It is evident from this analysis that the form Vidasta is 
the name actually indicated by the Annalist. Whether the 
substitution of this form for the correct Sanskrit Vitastä is to 
be explained by an error of hearing or an inaccuracy of tran- 

1 Abel-R&musat’s translation does not indicate the actual Chinese cha¬ 
racters used for the transcription of the name. Hence I am unable to 
find out whether the first character is identical with Julien’s no. 1135 
or another character of the same phonetic value. 
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scription, would not be easy to decide now, nor is it a que¬ 
stion of much importance. 


There was, no doubt, a stage in the process of phonetic 
conversion leading from the Skr. Vitastä to its modern KagmTrl 
derivative Vyath or Viath , when the medial surd t had been 
softened into the sonant d before being finally elided. This 
stage is represented by the forms Bidaspes (Ptolemy) or lly 
daspes> under which our river name was known to the Greeks. 
But it is difficult to believe that such an intermediary form 
*Vidasta was actually used in the genuine Apabhraihfa of 
K-agmtr as late as the 8 th century of our era. 1 

As we have found already the name of the Ka§mTr ca¬ 
pital correctly recorded by the Annalists in its Sanskrit form, 
we must assume, that the river too was mentioned to the Chi 
jiese authorities under the name which it bore in the official 
Sanskrit, i. e., as Vitastä, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO P. 6. 

Since this paper has been sent to the press, Hofrath Prof. 
Bühlhr has been kind enough to point out to me that the 
identification of Alberuni's Muttdi with Muktäplda has already 
been proposed by him in his review of Prof. Sachau's trans¬ 
lation of the India, Indian Antiquary, n ix., p. 382. There too 
is given a most convincing explanation of the form under 

1 It is a curious coincidence that we find the same slight error of hear¬ 
ing- or transcription in the references which some modern authors make 
to the old river name as still known to the Brahman inhabitants of the 
Valley. Thus Drew, Jammoo and Kashmir ten'itories , p. 163, speaks of 
jVedasta* as an older name for the river 'still used by those who follow 
Sanskrit literature". Similarly, e. g., B. Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, 
p.j 17, and McCiundle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 89 
('By the natives of Kasmlr it is called the Bedasta"). — As a matter 
of fact, the name Vitastä is familiar enough to most of the Brahmans 
of Ka^ralr, however slight their knowledge of Sanskrit may be, from its 
frequent occurrence in the Mähätmyas and other popular religious texts. 
But I have never heard the old name protoounced by them in any other 
way than with the surd dental in the second syllable. 
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which the name is found in the MS. of the India, Prof. Bühlbr 
ingeniously sees in a mistake of the copyist for "which 
latter may stand according to Börünfs method of transcription 
either for Muttapir or MuttapuV\ The second form is that in 
which the name Muktäpula was most likely to appear in the 
Kagmirian Prakrit. (Compare the form J&pid which Prof. 
Büiilek and mydelf have still heard from the mouth of Kagmlr 
villagers for the name of king Jayapida, Muttapid bore no 
doubt the stress-accent on the antepenultimate.) 

The emendation proposed by Prof. Bühlee has, as*I 
understand, received the approval on palaeographical grounds 
of several well-known Arabic scholars. The clear explanation 
it aflords for the second part of the name in its Arabic garb, 
strengthens indirectly the argument which we have drawn above 
from the first part regarding the identification of Motwg-ti and 
Mutta - (for Skr. Mukta-). 

Mohanci Marg, Kashmir: July 29, 1896. 
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